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nervousness, Count Okuma's speech about India a few
days ago had had the effect of a Shimose shell. This letter
was most private, but, like all the information which the
Emperor had ever sent the Tsar, absolutely reliable.1

The Emperor never wrote a more characteristic letter.
He had just come back from England, with whom, both in
private and public, he had reaffirmed his goodwill and
affection, and his unswerving pursuit of peace for all the
world. But with what gusto does he look forward to
trouble between his beloved England and Japan ! Japan
was out to cause revolution in India and lay hands on it
herself, and this charming prospect so dazzled him that
he failed to observe that Count Okuma, whose speech
had produced so devastating an effect in England, was
only talking about commercial rivalry and the capture
of Indian markets. And America was likely to come
to blows with Japan, and France, Russia's ally, would
lose her Eastern possessions ! As always, the hope of
trouble between other nations, even those with whom
he desired to be friendly, was the dearest aspiration of
his heart. Dr. Johnson once cynically observed that
the misfortunes of our friends do not cause us unmitigated
pain; to the Emperor they afforded infinite refreshment.

Such was the man with whose country and whose
person King Edward truly desired to be on good terms.
He realised that, personally, the more he saw of him the
less he liked him, and much though he enjoyed state
visits, and valuable though he believed them to be in
promoting national cordiality, he explicitly stated that
the Emperor's late visit to Windsor was to be regarded
as the response to his own visit to Kiel over three years
ago, and did not entail on him any further visit to his

1 Willy-Nicky Letters, pp. 23^-239.